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appreciation of the realities of power politics in the
Pacific. It was in agreement with the policy of ending
American control of the Philippines, acquired in 1898
from Spain. It opposed the fortification of Gu^rn: and it
was content with a defence policy base^SnTHawaii, a
policy that gave Japan, strategically, a free hand in the
Asiatic half of the PacifiE4 *'
When, despite its treaty obligations, Japan took
advantage of this free hand to seize Manchuria in 1931,
American public opinion was indignant, but its reaction
was confused. Mr. Hoover's Secretary of State, Mr.
Stimson,1 was anxious to oppose, with all the means in his
power, the Japanese aggression* But it was not very clear
(given Amefican public opinion) what means were in
his power. And informed American opinion was less
angered by British hesitation to launch out on a bold
policy in which the Hoover administration might not be
able to follow, than distressed by the forensic skill and,
indeed, by something that might almostTSeT^Hed warmth,
with which the then British Foreign Secretary2 put the
Japanese case. As the Manchuria 'incident* has de-
veloped into the * China incident', that is, into a first-class
war, American opinion has become increasingly hostile to
Japan, prepared to supporlJ^SV^
but still holding"ofttfem jiny steps that miglrt make a
move from moral anH^c^gomic to military support
inevitable ofTvSnTIEffyl"
Yet American interest in China is deep and genuine*
There was probably more yeal indignation over the
bestialities that followecTJajpanese victories in China than
.over formally more provocative acts like the bombing of
the American gunboat Panay in the Ygngtse (1937)* As
the European situation has got more critical, thl* impli-
cations of the Axis for American security have become
V
1 Now Mr Roosevelt's Secretary of War,
2 Lord (then Sir John) Simon.